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spectable In comparison with France, and
if a few county families were founded out of
the economies of Canterbury and York,
they are insignificant in comparison with
the stately palace, with corresponding reven-
ues, that each successive Pope of the seven-
teenth and eighteenth century bequeathed
to his nephew out of tlfe savings of a. brief
pontificate. The clergy, as in all former
periods, were drawn from every social class.
Satirists have been too easily believed when
they drew pictures of their humiliating posi-
tion. What was true of many was not true
of the whole body. The better livings were
held, as before, by sons of the county gentry,
by fellows of colleges, or by hereditary clergy,
for many advowsons had belonged to one
clerical family almost from the Reformation.
A frequent survival from the century is a
stately rectory, often too large for its modern
occupant. For a clergyman who had influence
enough to get one living often got a second ;
the archbishops still exercised without dis-
crimination their Papal power of granting
licences in plurality. But in parishes adjacent
to these prosperous incumbencies might be
seen glebe houses that were mere cottages,
yet well suited to the social and economic
condition of their modest occupants ; while